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cow with a diseased udder. The animal was slaughtered, an ahscess being
found in the udder. Bacteriological examination of pus from this abscess
showed the presence of streptococci identical with those obtained from
patients attacked by the epidemic. These streptococci were also pathogenic
to mice. A further outbreak mentioned by Savage occurred in Colchester
in 1905, when at least 600 cases were recorded. Swollen glands and tonsils,
with pain in the throat, were the chief symptoms, but no deaths occurred.
The milk supply in question was obtained by the distributor from six farms.
At one of these farms a cow was found with similar symptoms, while there had
also been cases of illness among the workers. The cessation of the outbreak
was synchronous with the exclusion of the milk from this particular cow.
Bacteriological examination of the milk showed that the septic throats were
presumably due to streptococci, as the milk from one quarter of the affected
animal showed an abundance of such organisms. Savage also mentions a
report by Jensen of an outbreak which occurred in Stockholm, where the
members of nine families became ill with vomiting, diarrhoea, fever, weakness,
and cramp in the legs. The disease was traced to the use of milk from a herd
comprising 14 cows, one of which was proved to be affected with mastitis.
Two farm hands were ill with similar symptoms.
(g) Cowpox. This disease is due to an attenuated form of the virus of
smallpox. In adults and children who have not been vaccinated, malaise
and pyrexia follow the ingestion of such infected milk, while others protected
by vaccination usually escape. In this country an outbreak limited to three
persons occurred in the Chippenham Rural District in October 1925. The
outbreak took place at a farm, three persons in all being affected. The fanner
had been vaccinated in infancy and was not seriously attacked, but his son and
daughter, who had not been vaccinated, showed the usual symptoms. It
Was found that several of the cows were suffering from cowpox. An interest-
ing outbreak, which occurred at Leith from June to October 1904, is recorded
by Savage. The outbreak consisted of diphtheria and also cases of septic
throat. There Were 19 notifications of diphtheria spread over the entire
period, while there was apparently a close relationship between the diphtheria
outbreak and the epidemic of septic throat. No cases of septic throat or
suspected septic throat were found at the farms where the milk was produced.
Several cows Were, however, found to have ulcerated teats, which Were
diagnosed by a veterinary surgeon as cowpox. A dairymaid and the son
of the farmer Were affected with pustules on the hands. Swabs taken from
the ulcers on the teats showed no Klebs-LoefHLer bacilli, but occasionally
organisms resembling these were detected, although such organisms were
non-pathogenic to animals. This Was definitely a case of throat infection
due to cowpox, although apparently some of the cases showed all the clinical
signs of diphtheria and were notified as such.
(h) Digestive Affections. Cases of food poisoning have been reported
from the Continent following the consumption of milk, and have been attri-
buted to the milk from cows suffering from intestinal disorders, the causative
organisms being the Salmonella enteritidis of Gaertner, Salmonella enter Uitlis
var. (Lublin, and Salmonella typhi-murium, which may have reached the milk
supply by means of infected faeces. These organisms have been associated
with fatal attacks of diarrhoea in cattle and there is increasing evidence to
show that cattle are susceptible to salmonella infections; that infection of tint
milk is possible is shown by an extensive outbreak of milk-borne enteritis dur
to S. enteritidis which occurred in Aberdeen-in July 1925, 497 cas^s \wii\g